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EDITORIALS 


Governor Louis L. Emmerson ap- 
pointed eight delegates to represent the 
state of Illinois at the fifty-fourth an- 
nual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association in New Orleans 
April 25 to 30. With but one excep- 
tion, all are directors of libraries in 
the state. The following delegates 
were named: Mrs. John Oglesby, Elk- 
hart; Nicholas L. Johnson, Batavia; 
Spencer Ewing, Bloomington; Mrs. 

. E. Halliday, Cairo; Miss Mary 
Davidson, Carthage; C. M. Cart- 
wright, Evanston; Mrs. Paul G. Burt, 
Hinsdale; and Mrs. Henry Pindell, 
Peoria. 

The Trustees Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is one of the 
most important in the organization. It 
offers the best of opportunities for 
trustees from all sections of the United 
States to meet in conference to define 
new administrative policies for the 
ever growing scope of the public li- 


brary. 


Letters to librarians of public li- 
braries, representative of various sec- 
tions of the state were sent out early 
in January with suggestions for di- 
recting special attention to the books 
For thinking America as listed in the 
January Booklist, and other lists of 
the same type. 

Prompt responses came in telling of 
the efforts each was making. 

Indicative of the work are the plans 
of the Freeport, Berwyn and Decatur 
librarians. Miss Hughes of the Free- 
port Public Library had the annotated 
list of books in the Booklist reprinted 
in the newspaper. From the type she 
had extra copies struck off. These 
were distributed at the Rotary lunch- 
eon, the Kiwanis luncheon, the young 
men’s class at the Y. M. C. A. and to 
the older classes in the different Sun- 
day schools. Copies were also sent 
to the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who enclosed one in each 
of the monthly reports sent to all the 
members. Some were also placed on 
the table in the headquarters. 


Miss Ely, librarian of the Berwyn 
Public Library, was responsible for the 
formation of the Adult Community 
Reading Club. It met in the evening 
of the second and fourth Fridays in 
each month. The club was open to 
anyone. Book reviews were presented 
by specially appointed persons. These 
were followed by general discussions. 

Miss Dill, librarian of the De- 
catur Public Library, arranged for a 
series of public meetings. Millikin 
University generously cooperated by 
furnishing speakers from its faculty. 
Professor Robinson gave as one of the 
programs much the same talk as he 
gave before the Regional Library Con- 
ference held in Decatur March 21. 
The list of books which he discussed 
is given in the conference notes in this 
number of Jilinois Libraries. 

These and other like efforts of li- 
brarians should be productive of more 
constructive thinking on the part of 
the citizens of Illinois. The function 
of the public library is to supply all 
phases of a given subject so that 
everyone may read from every angle. 
Standardization of thought is not in 
any way to be desired. Yet sufficient 
unity of thought must grow, if from 
these chaotic economic and social con- 
ditions constructive plans are to be 
evolved. 


The library directors of public li- 
braries in the Chicago area met for a 
dinner conference at the Men’s City 
Club, Chicago on the evening of 
March 2. About 40 were present. 
Mr. Cartwright, president of the 
Evanston Public Library, presided. 
The object of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss the financial situation of the li- 
braries and the necessity of maintain- 
ing the present standard of service. 
The discussion was quite informal and 
most of those present contributed to 
the interest of the conference. Mr. 
Gallagher who has been president of 
the Illinois Library Association and 
chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee has as understanding a grasp of 
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the present situation as any one. His 
remarks are published in this number. 

So successful was the meeting that 
it is planned to hold other conferences 
later in the year. 


Children’s Books for the Home and 
School Library, has just been compiled 
by the Library Extension Division as 
a representative, well-balanced chil- 
dren’s library for either the home or 
the school. The list of 300 titles was 
published in cooperation with the 
Committee on Children’s Reading, Illi- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, of which Mrs. Carl Schmidt of 
Evanston is chairman. 


The booklet was issued primarily as 
a purchasing guide for the parent, li- 
brarian, or teacher of a small school 
without access to an authoritative list 
of books for children. 


The book list may also be used as a 
guide for children’s reading. It con- 
tains not only the well known standard 
favorites, familiar to many, but also 
books published within the past few 
years. 


With children’s books there is fre- 
quently more than one choice of an 
edition. Much attention was given to 
the selection of the best edition at a 
moderate price. Paper, type, illustra- 
tions, binding, and cost, all were con- 
sidered. 
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The books are grouped in twelve 
divisions: Picture books; First books 
(grades 1-3) ; Fairy tales ; Science and 
nature; Art and industry; Poetry and 
fine prose; History; Travel; Biog- 
raphy; Stories; Games and holidays; 
Reference books. Following the short 
annotation appears the school grade 
for which the book is suitable. 

The Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is distributing a copy of 
the list to each local unit. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Children’s 
Reading has prepared an article for 
publication in the June Bulletin of the 
Congress suggesting methods of using 


.the list. There will also appear a re- 


view of two of the books in the list. 
It is planned to publish similar reviews 
in the Bulletin each month. 

The Library Extension Division 
also has copies of the list for free dis- 
tribution to [Illinois libraries. All 
books on the list have been purchased 
by the Extension Division and were 
on exhibit at the state P. T. A. con- 
vention. It is planned to display the 
same exhibit at the state fair at 
Springfield in August and at the Illi- 
nois Library Association and the State 
Teachers Meeting later in the year. 

The exhibit may be loaned to other 
groups throughout the state on the 
payment of transportation. Copies of 
all the books are in the loan collection 
of the Library Extension Division. 
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A TRUSTEE’S VIEW OF THE TAX SITUATION 
By M. F. GALLAGHER, Trustee, Highland Park Public Library 


Library revenue is a part of the 
larger problem of public finance. No 
man today can overstate the gravity of 
that problem. The very life of essen- 
tial agencies of the government is at 
stake. 

. . you take my life 
When you do take the means 
whereby I live. 


Inevitably, drastic curtailments are 
coming in public expenditures. Every 
department, agency, and activity of 
government, every item of the munici- 
pal budget, will be scrutinized, pared 
down, cut to the very limit of mini- 
mum needs. In this process what will 
happen to these cherished institutions, 
supported by taxes, which are under 
our care and protection—public _li- 
braries? To that question we trustees 
must provide the answer. It is our 
responsibility, our duty, which we can- 
not escape and which we must accept 
with intelligence and courage. 


Other departments of government, 
fire protection, police, public schools, 
streets, social welfare, will have their 
friends and advocates, men and women 
of influence and power, working val- 
iantly to keep them going in their full 
efficiency. Public libraries, completely 
non-political in character, must have 
the devoted, enthusiastic aid and work 
of the trustees who know the libraries’ 
fiscal needs and the value and import- 
ance of libraries in the community. 


There are many persuasive facts 
which we can urge on behalf of these 
institutions for which we are respon- 
sible. In the first place, public librar- 
ies have in no way contributed to the 
present sad plight of public finances. 
They have always operated with strict 
economy and honesty within their legal 
limited income. They have created 
none of the huge debts or deficits by 
which many of our cities are now 
burdened. 


It is also manifestly true that public 
library tax revenues have been kept 
down to actual needs at all times in 


the past. No extravagant appropria- 
tions of public money have ever been 
made in their behalf. The tax rate for 
libraries has always been small. In 
Illinois it has never been increased to 
the point which we have urged and 
which we felt was necessary if these 
institutions were properly and ade- 
quately to function. Recently, after 
the House voted us 1.5 mills on each 
dollar of assessed value, as the maxi- 
mum permissive rate, the governor and 
leaders in the Senate intervened and 
reduced the rate to 1.2 mills. This is 
the present rate and it should not be 
reduced. Any movement in or out of 
the legislature for a reduction in that 
tax rate, now producing revenues no 
more than sufficient for public library 
needs, should in my judgment be 
vigorously resisted. 

The responsibility of public libraries 
to furnish service to the people has 
never been greater. Business depres- 
sion, with resulting unemployment, has 
increased the demands on library serv- 
ice. People crowd into free libraries 
as never before. The circulation of 
books increases. This depression is 
psychological as well as economic. 
The message of books was never more 
needed, not only for enlightenment and 
strengthening of the mind but for 
spiritual sustenance and inspiration, to 
awaken faith and courage, the will to 
live and achieve. 


A great thinker has recently writ- 
ten: 


“Tt is well to remember when con- 
ditions are bad, men are without work 
and children short of food, that the 
malady from which society is suffer- 
ing is plain ignorance. But not igno- 
rance of facts of the statistical kind, of 
which, as Sir J. Stamp tells us, we 
have multitudes, a plethora; rather a 
lack of such knowledge of the im- 
ponderables as! will enable us to in- 
terpret these facts.” 


During the war we heard a great 
deal about essential and non-essential 
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industries. There are no doubt essen- 
tial and non-essential functions of gov- 
ernment. That library service is of the 
very essence of governmental respon- 
sibility has always been recognized in 
America. 

In the Ordinance of 1787, for gov- 
ernment of the United States north- 
west of the Ohio River, it is declared: 

“Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” 
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The public library, a means of edu- 
cation, a great free beneficial humani- 
tarian agency, is, and will be, an essen- 
tial service in the reconstruction of 
social welfare; today under this de- 
pression it is more than ever essential 
and of paramount importance. This 
truth must be realized by all officials 
of government as a basic fact in fra- 
ming their programs of taxation and 
in the allocation of public revenues. 
This is the problem and the task of li- 
brary trustees ; it is their primary duty 
and responsibility. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


Special librarians and_ research 
workers will hold their twenty-fourth 
annual convention at Lake Placid, 
New York, June 13 to 17. The theme 
of the conference will be: The chang- 
ing times, and the greater need for 
fact finding. Miss Alta B. Claflin, li- 
brarian, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleve- 
land, will preside over the meetings. 

The program has been prepared 
with special stress upon modern condi- 
tions and present economic problems. 
The various groups represented in the 
association—commercial, civic, insur- 
ance, newspaper, and financial—are 
vitally interested in meeting in spe- 
cial needs of the times and in finding a 
way out of the depression. Each 


group will have separate special ses- 
sions. 

James G. McDonald, chairman of 
the Foreign Policy Association, New 
York City, will open the general ses- 
sion with World Changes. Speakers 
for other sessions will include Robert 
S. Lynd, professor of sociology of 
Columbia University and author of 
Middletown, who will discuss Social 
Changes; Ralph Foss of the McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company; and N. W. 
Barnes, author and an authority on 
marketing. The new industries and 
business trends will be forecast by 
Floyd Parsons, engineer and periodi- 
cal writer. 


A. L. A. MEMBERSHIP 


The Special Membership Committee 
of the American Library Association 
gratefully acknowledges new sustain- 
ing and contributing memberships and 
renewals in Illinois since January 1, 
1932, as follows: 

F. E. Compton and Company, Chicago 

R. R. Donnelly & Sons, Chicago 

First National Bank, Chicago 

A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago 

Rand, McNally and Company, Chi- 
cago 

Standard Gas and Electric Company, 

Chicago 
Harold H. Swift, Chicago 
The University of Chicago 


The University of Chicago Libraries 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Illinois State Library, Library Exten- 
sion Division, Springfield 
A. L. A. Professional Staff, Chicago 
Chicago Library Club 
William A. Douglass, Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
Chicago 
Ryerson Library of the Art Institute, 
Chicago 
Lake Forest Public Library 
Peoria Public Library 
Waukegan Public Library 
George B. Utley, Chairman 
Special Membership Committee 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


The Regional Library Conferences 
were held in March and April. 


Each of the 12 centers selected for 
the conferences were within easy reach 
of all the libraries in the district. The 
improved system of hard roads in IIli- 
nois has made it possible for those at- 
tending the meetings to come much 
longer distances. Almost everyone 
travels by autos these days. Very few 
depend upon trains or buses. 


A common program served as 
topics for discussion in all the confer- 


ences. The morning session was de- 
voted to new ideas in library admin- 
istration, concerning budgets, book 
buying, changes in staff assignments 
and in library hours to meet the in- 
creased circulation and the differing 
financial conditions. 

Budgets were presented for serious 
discussion at each conference. <A 
selection has been made to be included 
in this report. The budgets shown 
represent libraries in communities 
with population varying from 57,000 
to 2,800. 


Decatur Public Library 


Decatur is a representative city of 
57,510 population in an agricultural 
county in central Illinois. There are a 
few local industries, the largest of 
which is Staley’s Corn Products. A 
good school system and Millikin Uni- 
versity, together with the public li- 
brary, offer fine educational advan- 
tages. 

The tax income for the library has 
been $39,000. The lower valuation of 
property for this year will decrease 
this amount to about $36,000. Un- 


collected taxes will lower the fund still 
further. The budget has been pre- 
pared with the expectation that at 
least 75 per cent of the taxes will be 
paid. This curtailment necessitates a 
5% cut in salaries, one full time as- 
sistant has been given part time work 
and the assistant cataloguer has been 
dropped. One branch has been closed 
and all service to hospitals and deposit 
stations has been discontinued. 
Comparison of the budgets for 
1931-32 and 1932-33 is given below: 


BUDGET 
RECEIPTS 


1931-1932 
$39,000.00 


Appropriation 


1932-1933 
$36,000.00 


Balance 3,000.00 2,600.00 


$44,000.00 


$40,600.00 


EXPENDITURES 


Salaries 


$21,950.00 


Increase 
$18,852.00 


Janitor service : 2,830.00 2,460.00 
Books 6,000.00 4,000.00 
800.00 650.00 


25.00 


2,000.00 
800.00 
500.00 


750.00 


1,000.00 


Furniture 

Rent 

Telephone 

Postage, freight, etc 
Insurance 


300.00 
420.00 

60.00 
100.00 
113.50 
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Interest on paving 
Miscellaneous 


Total decrease 
Int. on ant. 
Loss uncoll. taxes 


warrants..... 
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350.00 
70.62 
200.00 


$31,870.82 


$1,100.00 
3,700.00 


$1,000.00 
1,800.00 


$2,800.00 


$4,800.00 


$6,763.00 


$314.70 
$6,448.30 


Champaign Public Library 


Champaign, population 20,348, is 
also in an agricultural county in the 
center of the state. The state univer- 
sity is located between the two towns, 
Champaign and Urbana. Students 
and faculty have the use of the great 
university library and therefore their 
demands upon the public library are 
not great. 

Many of the citizens are graduates 
of the university, which has its direct 
influence on the type of the book col- 
lection. 

The directors first adopted a budget 
in 1922. Each year at the July meet- 
ing, the librarian, with the finance 
committee, presents a budget worked 
out in percentages. The figures do not 


include funds accruing from either 
fines or endowment. The latter must 
be used for the purchase of books. 


BuDGET 


Salaries (including janitor)..... 
Books 

Periodicals ..... 
Binding .... 

Heat and light..... 


Telephone . 
Insurance 

Building and grounds. 
Miscellameous 


2 


Kewanee Public Library 
Kewanee Public Library serves the entire township, population 16,298 


BUDGET 


Expenditures 
1930-31 Per 
$14,400 cent 

28.6 


35.2 
$4,500 
250 


$4,750 
6 


261.75 


$5,073.98 
BINDING AND 
SUPPLIES 
Binding 
Supplies 
Printing 
Postage 


Books 


$500 
275 
75 


272.26 
67.75 
32.30 


$863.95 


MAINTENANCE .... 
Insurance $ 504.00 
Heat 399.42 
Light 693.85 
Telephone 55.30 
Water 46.90 


Budget 


1931-32 
$15,000 


$5,200 


Expenditures 


1931-32 
$13,500 


34.7 $4,653 


31.7 4,160 
$3,966.58 
193.10 


$4,159.68 


A.LA. 


Per Stand- 
cent ard 


34.5 
30.8 


Per 
cent 


50% 


4,750 25% 


5 9 
$634.18 
261.63 
40.00 
60.00 


$995.81 


27.7 
$ 153.30 
405.61 
660.80 
57.90 
36.47 


31 
250.00 50.00 
$38,319.12 
50.3 
21.4 
3. 
8. 
8. 
v4 
8 
100. 
vee $4,812.23 
864 885 996 7.4 10% 
35 
| $885 — 
4,350 30.2 4,165 3,685 27.3 15% 
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500 
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Permanent im- 
provements 139.46 
Repairs 380.88 
Miscellaneous 204.91 
Paving 178.49 
Janitor 1,745.49 


500 
350 
235 
180 
1400 


$4,348.70 $ 
$14,000 100 


Mrs. Errett, president of the libra 
board, who presented the above woe 
get, gave a further statement showing 
the comparison of the library rate with 
the other tax rates for the township. 
Every tax payer pays $5.83 on each 
$100 of taxable property. Of this, 
only 12 cents, or 2% per cent goes to 
the library. It is by far the very 
smallest of all the rates. Parks, the 
next lowest rate, or 26 cents, is more 
than twice as large. 2% per cent of 


4,165 
$15,000 100 
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10.00 
493.94 
361.16 
130.80 

1,324.93 


$3,634.91 
$13,444 100 100% 


the tax money serves 52 per cent of 
the population with reading. 


Highland Park Public Library 


Highland Park is located on the 
north shore and is one of the fine resi- 
dential districts north of Chicago. The 
assessed valuation of property for the 
city of Highland Park is more than 
one third that of Kewanee township, 
while the population is 12,203, or 4,000 
less than that of Kewanee. 


The two following budgets are for 
two small libraries. Fairfield is the 
county seat of Wayne County in the 
southern part of the state, and has a 
population or 3,280. Paxton is in 
Ford County, north of the center of 
the state and has a population of 
2,892. 

Paxton, the smaller city, has the 
larger valuation, which means more 
library income. 


FAIRFIELD BUDGET 


Salary, librarian 
Janitor service 
Books 
Periodicals 


Maintenance of books 
Maintenance of equipment.... 


Printing 

Supplies 

Freight, express, etc 
Telephone 
Insurance 

Historical committee 
Unclassified 


Insurance 
Printing 
Supplies 
Furniture 


PAxTON BUDGET 


The following is a statement of the 
receipts and expenditures in the opera- 
tion of the Paxton Carnegie Library for 
the past two years: 


RECEIPTS 


1930 1931 


From taxes levied.. $2,369.51 $2,419.79 


] 
I 
] 
| 
State 
‘ 
Roads and bridges............. 33 d 
$5.83 
600 
100 
750 
300 
100 
BupGET 
Fairfield and Paxton Public Libraries ’ 
Miscellaneous ............... 100 
| 
verry Tree 700 
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From fees non- 
residents 

From fines, dam- 
aged and lost books 

From book reserves 


46.45 


186.58 
3.78 


$2,656.60 


202.26 
3.54 


$2,601.46 


Unexpended balance 
at beginning of 
845.39 


$3,446.85 


EXPENDITURES 
Salary, librarian .. $1,000.00 
Salary, assistant ... 34.00 
Janitor service .... 222.50 
634.26 


894.83 
$3,551.43 


$1,000.00 
31.50 
217.50 
861.24 
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57.35 
17.80 
257.46 


115.77 
107.07 


44.25 
44.54 


Insurance, (for 
three years) ..... 

Repairs and im- 
provements 

Printing 

Supplies 

Postage, freight, ex- 
press and tele- 

17.02 


$2,552.02 
894.83 
$3,446.85 


9.73 
$2,481.41 
1,070.02 
$3,551.43 


Unexpended balance 
at close of year... 


Book Buying 
By BERNICE WIEDEMANN, Librarian, Public Library, Harrisburg, Illinois 


Instead of acting in the capacity of 
counsel, I should be seeking a counsel- 
lor myself which you will well see be- 
fore the end. 

Book buying is the hardest thing a 
librarian has to do. To me, it is even 
harder than administration. Of book 


buying, that of reference books is the 


hardest. 


In the last year my book buying 
principles have changed, at least the- 
oretically, although the statistics do not 
show it. I might say the reason is the 
great—now on, but not to worry,—is 
just round the corner. But I won't. 
Heretofore most of us started with the 
old rule of thirds: % for juvenile, 4% 
for adult non-fiction, and 4% for adult 
fiction, altering this perfect apportion- 
ment to meet our own needs. In our 
library what almost always happened 
and not unintentionally, was some 
such apportionment as this, 50% for 
juvenile, 25% for non-fiction, and 
25% fiction, exclusive of the rental. 
We have a rental collection which may 
not be strictly legal for it is not dupli- 
cate. However in explaining it I al- 
ways say it supplements our collec- 
tion. In other words it doesn’t really 
belong to the library collection until it 
is paid for. 

One reason our book budget has 
been so lop-sided is due to the fact 
that there were no children’s books 
when I went there. Not long ago I 


made that remark to a friend and was 
awakened from my growing compla- 
cency when she caustically said, 
“There aren’t any yet!” And she was 
right. I’ve tried hard to build a good, 
substantial children’s collection, at the 
same time pleasing those who sit in 
judgment on what is good for children 
to read, and those children themselves 
who do the reading. I often fall be- 
tween the two, failing to please either. 
We do not have Tarzan or Tom 
Swift but we do have Covington 
Clark, Raoul Whitfield, and Barbour, 
and some others of no literary merit. 


As to the adult non-fiction, I’ve 
tried the same thing. I’ve bought or 
tried to, always with my eye on the 
future; building for permanence and 
usefulness. As a young librarian my 
greatest mistake in book-buying was 
in being misled into buying a book 
when the note said it was for the “gen- 
eral reader”. Those books are for 
leisurely reading, never for reference 
and are too often ephemeral. I buy 
good books, often too good. I’ve won- 
dered if any of you ever have brain- 
storms, buy some book, perhaps a 
$5.00 one and when it comes wonder 
what on earth you were thinking of? 
We have one which causes a contrac- 
tion of my heart every time I go near 
the biography section. It is an attrac- 
tive red book, and a good one, so good 
that I flattered Harrisburg a great deal 
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when I bought it. What is it? David 
Cecil’s Stricken Deer, life of the 
English poet, Cowper. Who in Har- 
risburg would be interested in Cow- 
per? And it cost us $3.75! It is by 
such follies that librarians prove their 
humanity. I sometimes wish the high 
school youngsters who think we are 
old crabs could know of some of them, 
but I would be the last to reveal our 
foibles. 


As for fiction, I must admit I do not 
know how to buy it. Our library has 
been highly praised for the excellent 
quality of the current books we buy. 
This praise comes from people of 
taste and intelligence. That praise in 
itself is in the nature of an indictment. 
I buy too much non-fiction and of too 
high a quality; I buy too little fiction 
and what I do buy is too-often aimed 
at the intelligentsia. The great weak- 
ness in such buying lies in the fact 
that these same intelligentsia could and 
would buy their own books and the 
miners’ families can’t. The duty then 
of the public library is to cater to the 
latter. 


The above budget and its attendant 
results dates back B. C. Since the 
fall of 1929 I have altered by under- 
lying principles of buying but only 
theoretically, for this year’s statistics 
which I shall quote, are even more un- 
balanced than ever. Here is the new 
theory; instead of refusing to buy 
non-fiction books of ephemeral inter- 
est directed at the general reader I’ve 
done it deliberately. I buy popular 
non-fiction just like I do fiction, with 
my eyes shut as to the future. We 
can’t fore-tell the future and if the 
library can help weather the bad sea, 
we are all willing. I’ve bought some 
technical books but never without the 
approval of some man who knows the 
subject and intends to use the books. 
For the time my children’s books are 
to be neglected. I would buy popular 
fiction in greater quantities than I do 
if I knew what to buy. I study the 
American News Co. bulletin each 
month for popular fiction among the 
75¢ and $1.00 editions, but as I said 
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I simply do not know how to buy fic- 
tion. Most of it which I approve I 
fear is too sophisticated for the aver- 
age fiction borrower. I recently grew 
courageous and bought an Ethel Hues- 
ton book and a Louise Platt Hauck 
one. The assistant had been crying, 
“We need fiction. Aren’t you ever 
going to buy any fiction? For some 
borrowers we might as well not have 
them as to have them on the rental 
shelf. We need free fiction.” [I list- 
ened and said, “I have some ordered.” 
For the moment she was pleased but 
when they came, those two saccharine 
things I mentioned and five replace- 
ments, her disgust was supreme! 
What were a mere seven? I’m still 
trying to appease her. If I only knew 
what to buy! The new department in 
the Booklist which lists westerns and 
mystery stories and romances after the 
regular fiction section is helpful but 
according to our policy we have to put 
them on the rental shelf and we need 
free fiction. I study Womrath’s sec- 
ond-hand list. This month I bought 
three from it, The Harbourmaster, 
Clarence Darrow’s life, and a novel 
of Grace Livingston Hill. Of the 
three, two are for the intelligentsia 
again. We used to tear our hair 
because Zane Grey, Harold Bell 
Wright, Kathleen Norris, Grace Hill 
and a few others ground their sweets 
out so fast. I am now turning gray 
rapidly because they don’t come out 
oftener. I wish they would each pub- 
lish one a month. I’d buy every one 
of them. They are so safe, as com- 
forting as the haven the Catholic 
Church offers. 


A few evenings ago I listened to 
two boys about 15 and 16 looking over 
the books as I carded them. When 
one found two Zane Grey books he 
hadn’t read, his joy knew no bounds. 
He was still talking about the discov- 
ery as he went out the door. Few 
times have I felt about anything as 
that boy did. Once was when I saw 
Leslie Howard in Berkeley Square. 
That play made me happy; two rag- 
ged, dirty Zane Grey books made that 
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Children’s books 
Non-fiction 
Reference 
Fiction 
Distinction 
Popular 
Replacement 


Of 187 fiction 138 are popular titles 
or semi-popular ones. That doesn’t 
sound as though we were neglecting 
the average reader but I still think we 
should buy more fiction and not quite 
so much non-fiction. All this hints at 
heresy but I want to assure you that 
in the matter of book selecting I am 
too thoroughly trained to be a non- 
conformist. 
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boy happy. All my prejudice against 
Mr. Grey vanished and I almost rev- 
erenced him. Happiness is so elusive 
and yet he brought it to that boy. You 
are all thinking “Sentimental drivel”, 
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well, all I can say in defense is “You 
didn’t see and hear him”. 

For all my changed principles in 
buying, our budget this year ran ap- 
proximately like this: 


Titles Money 

Per cent Vol. Per cent Dollars 

ee 55.9 448 §1.2 $600 

pa 19.3 155 22.7 170 

alk 1.5 12 95 
24 
138 

25 23.3 187 26.1 305 


802 


100 $1,170 


Our budget is being greatly reduced 
next year and my newly evolved prin- 
ciples of concentrating on recreational 
reading for the general reader and 
technical books for the man who wants 
to learn are going to practised. I am 
not going to spend 51% of the book 
budget on children’s books. After the 
economists decide what is wrong and 
do something, I shall resume my old 
policy of building for permanence. 


Certification 


Elsie McKay, chairman of the Cer- 
tification Board, or some member of 
the committee reported upon the prog- 
ress of voluntary certification plans. 
After several conferences and much 
correspondence, a blank for applica- 
tion for certificate was compiled, seem- 
ingly as satisfactory as possible to the 
committee. These blanks were multi- 
graphed and mailed the last week in 
February to all librarians and assist- 
ants in public libraries, in communities 


of over 2,000 population, except the 
Chicago Public Library. The staff of 
the Chicago Public Library is under 
the municipal civil service. 


At the first conference held in High- 
land Park, March 4, Miss McKay re- 
ported that the applications were en- 
thusiastically received, filled in and re- 
turned. The committee hopes to have 
the blanks graded promptly and the 
certificates mailed as early as possible. 


Illinois Library Association 


The plans for the state conference 
of the Illinois Library Association and 
the mid-year activities of the Associa- 
tion were reported at Highland Park 
and Rockford by Emily V. D. Miller, 
the president. At their conferences, 
Effie Keith, Ruth Montgomery, Char- 
lotte Ryan, Effie Lansden and Alice 
Williams represented the Association. 

The state meeting is to be in Spring- 
field, October 26-28. Dr. Locke, li- 


brarian, Toronto Public Library, is to 
be one of the principle speakers. Miss 
Effie Lansden of Cairo has been 
chosen leader of the Lending Section. 
Miss Elizabeth Abraham, reference 
librarian of Bloomington Public Li- 
brary, will have charge of the Refer- 
ence Section and Mrs. Lucile Pannel, 
librarian of the Forman Jr. High 
School, Chicago, is to be in charge of 
the Children’s Section. 
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Book Talks 
EcoNoMIcC AND FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The afternoons were devoted to dis- 
cussion of books. 

Professor Robinson, Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, presented the follow- 
ing list of books, arranging them in 
three groups: Background; National 
problems subdivided into Role of the 
individual, Business conditions, and 
Government in business ; and Interna- 
tional problems. 

The ten books marked with an as- 
terisk he considered the most impor- 
tant for first purchase: 


BACKGROUND 


Faulkner. American economic his- 
tory 
Bogart. Economic history of the 
American people 
Knight, Barnes and Flugel. Eco- 
nomic history of Europe 
*Atkins, ed. Economic behavior 
Ely. Outlines of economics. 5th 
rev. ed. 
Slichter. Modern economic society 
Tugwell, Munro and Stryker. Am- 
erican economic life and the 
means of its improvement. 3rd 
ed. rev. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


A. Role of the individual 


Chase and Schlink. Your money’s 
worth 

Chase. 

Chase. 


Men and machines 
Tragedy of waste 


*Fetter. Masquerade of monopoly 

Lynd and Lynd. Middletown 

*Laidler. Concentration of control 
in American industry 


B. Business conditions 


*Mitchell. Business cycles 

Ely. Hard times—the way in and 
the way out 

Donham. Business adrift 

Foster and Catchings. Road to 
plenty 


C. Government in business 


*Beard and Beard. Rise of Ameri- 
can civilization 

*Beard and Beard. American levi- 
athan 

*Siegfried. America comes of age 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Treat. Far East 

*Moon. Imperialism 
politics 

Fraser. Foreign trade and world 
politics 

Haring. South America looks at 
the United States 

Latane. History of American for- 
eign policy 

Culbertson. International econom- 
ic policies 

Herriot. United States of Europe 

*Hoover. Economic life of soviet 
Russia 

*Page, ed. New economic order 

Keynes. Economic consequences 
of the peace 


and world 


List 
By THELMA VAN NESS, Public Library, Bloomington 


I have been asked to talk on the 
subject of “some half dozen books on 
the present economic situation which 
you have found of value in your own 
library”. In thinking of the people 
who come to us for books, I am going 
to disregard the college student, for 
his readings are more or less assigned ; 
he has debates to work up and his 
bibliographies are made up for him. 
We shall consider the average reader, 


the person who is interested in world 
affairs, and the person who will be- 
come interested if he is given a little 
direction and advice. (The advice he 
may not ask for; that is what we give 
him in small doses and he is blissfully 
unaware that he has been given the 
obnoxious dose). 

Norman Angell, in his new book 
The Unseen Assassins introduces 
the third chapter with this question, 
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“But does John Smith matter?’, and 
with this answer, “He does. His no- 
tions of what is important and what 
unimportant, what permissible and 
what not, determine the kind of world 
in which we live. He made the last 
war and will make the next by reason 
of that Nationalism by which he 
swears, and which has split Europe 
into warring states. But as he has 
changed the object of his loyalties and 
passions many times in the past, it is 
unlikely that we have seen the last 
change. Whether he changes to a 
worse or a better loyalty will depend 
upon the degree of his understanding 
of the basic process of his society. 
That men should fight is perhaps part 
of our nature ; but what we fight about 
is part of our nurture, education, way 
of thought; the way we see things.” 

Now, if we accept Mr. Angell’s 
theory that it is the opinion of the or- 
dinary man that determines our poli- 
cies, not only in war, but in politics, 
international relations, economic life 
—and he has proved it to me without a 
shadow of doubt—then isn’t it our 
duty as librarians to help the ordinary 
man to understand the economic situ- 
ation, to know what problems are be- 
fore him to be solved, to learn of plans 
evolved by serious thinkers to meet 
this crisis? We must remember that 
there are many factors to be consid- 
ered and that we want books to explain 
the problems in terms of everyday 
thinking. I do not believe that the 
average textbook is the thing to give 
the “ordinary man” when he comes for 
information. He wants something 
more readable. With these thoughts 
in mind I have chosen some half dozen 
books on the subject of the present 
economic situation which seem to be 
valuable in our library. 


Ely, R. T. Hard times, the way in 
and the way out. Macmillan, 
1931. $1.75. 


This is a study of the causes of the 
economic and business depressions 
which the author lists as speculation, 
ill-balanced production, overtaxation 
of land, and war. He offers solutions 
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for the problems which are most 
sensible. His method of presenting 
the material makes for clarity without 
a tiresome discussion. His chapters 
are short, the one on Construction of 
Buildings covers just two pages. He 
drives home the idea that we need 
more careful planning if we would 
prevent loss in construction. We ac- 
cept things as they are represented to 
us more often than not, by people who 
are interested only in what they make 
out of the deal. He says “Wasteful 
construction is due to the absence of 
knowledge of what is needed. . . If we 
are going to find a way out of hard 
times we must have a great deal more 
independent and fearless research into 
the nature of construction, its proper 
location, into the kind of construction 
and also into the relations of proposed 
construction to the totality of con- 
struction and to its relation to our 
various other economic activities.” 


The book has some very valuable 
material in Appendices—reprints of 
addresses on various phases of the 
economic crisis for example. There 
are excellent bibliographies. 


Donham, W. B. Business adrift. 
McGraw, 1931. $2.50. 


This is a book that will make you 
think. It raises questions in your 
mind. Mr. Donham is dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School for Busi- 
ness Administration. He has attempt- 
ed to show that there is a need for 
some definite program, or plan, if we 
would meet the present difficulties of 
this economic depression and avoid 
more serious ones in the future. 


Patterson, E. M. The world’s eco- 
nomic dilemma. McGraw, 1930. 
$3.50. 


This isn’t one of the newest books, 
but I believe it is one that people have 
found very useful. It gives an ex- 
cellent survey of the economic condi- 
tions of the whole world. And if we 
would understand our problems and 
work for recovery we must look at 
the problem as a whole. We can’t 
remedy things by ourselves; other 
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countries must help. Mr. Patterson, 
who is professor of Economics at the 
University of Pennsylvania has writ- 
ten a book giving us information about 
the economic side of international 
questions. It is not so difficult to find 
books dealing with the historical back- 
ground of world affairs but in the field 
of economics we find very little. I 
find that the author has packed a vast 
amount of information about each 
country and each topic he has dis- 
cussed into a chapter. And yet he 
does not burden you with too many 
details. The book is very readable. 
Some of the chapter headings will 
give you an idea of the interest that 
will be aroused as one read: “How 
Population Pressure Appears, Cli- 
mate and Other Natural Resources, 
Markets on a Money-making Econ- 
omy, Italy's Hard Task, Japan’s Ap- 
pearance on the Scene, leading up to 
the concluding chapter headed Solving 
the Dilemma, The book has a very 
comprehensive index. 


Chase, Stuart. Nemesis of Ameri- 
can business, and other essays. 
Macmillan, 1931. $2.00. 


Mr. Chase pleads for a plan for our 
economic life if we would better con- 


ditions. He is a writer who knows 
what he is talking about and what is 
more important, he is not afraid to 
say it. This is a book that will appeal 
because it is alive. There is not the 
text book flavor so common in many 
of our books on economics. Stuart 
Chase is best known as a writer of 
magazine articles and this book is 
made up of articles that appeared in 
the Harpers and other magazines. 
Perhaps there is too much of my per- 
sonal feeling shown in making this 
book one of the titles for my talk, but 
I like to read Stuart Chase. I think 
he wakes me up. Some critics say 
that his plans won’t work. Maybe 
they won't, but he succeeds in mak- 
ing people think up plans that will 
work, so he accomplishes something. 
The article Fired at Forty surely 
makes an impression on one; I think I 
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should like to have all young people 
who are starting on their life work 
read this. And the one Luxury of 
Integrity is equally as valuable. I do 
not think we can make a mistake in 
buying books written by this man. 


Chamberlin, W. H. The Soviet 
planned economic order. World 
peace foundation. 1931. $2.50. 


Mr. Chamberlain says in the intro- 
duction to this book that “The Soviet 
Union today is the most inviting and 
comprehensive field of research for 
the economics student . . . quite pos- 
sibly the future historian will regard 
the Soviet experiment planned eco- 
nomics as one of the most important 
events of the twentieth century”. He 
has gathered material for this book 
from Soviet books, magazines and 
newspapers ; personal observation and 
study of living conditions in town and 
country, and conversation with Soviet 
officials and experts in the economic 
departments of the state. Apart from 
the fact that this book offers a history 
of the “Soviet state economic plan- 
ning; an account of the 5-year plan 
in execution ; the method of remolding 
of Russian agriculture and a descrip- 
tion of the planned economic life”, 
given in most compact form, the stu- 
dent of economic questions may find 
suggestions that will stimulate his 
mind to work on a plan for America. 
While we may not be in accord with 
the ideas set forth here we should be 
provoked to a more careful study of 
our own situation. 


Durant, W. J. A program for Am- 
erica. Simon and Shuster, 1931. 
$1.25. 


Will Durant surveys America, tells 
of the condition of our cities and the 
country, recites a long list of our er- 
rors and an equally long list of our 
good points and offers a program, 
which if followed, would no doubt 
solve our economic problem. The 
book is most readable and enlighten- 
ing. It has been one of our most 
popular titles. 
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Young, Vashni. A fortune to share. 

Bobbs-Merrill, 1931. $1.50. 

A man offers you a philosophy of 
life that will help to work out the 
problems that you are meeting today 
and will meet tomorrow. We must 
know the causes of our present eco- 
nomic crisis ; we must read authorities 
who discuss ways and means of over- 
coming the problem of unemployment, 
but most of all we must build up in 
our own lives some ideals, if you like, 
that will help us individually. We are 
easily discouraged, and more times 
than not, it is because we can’t think 
things through and see a possibility 
of success. Mr. Calkins, in the pre- 
face of the book says “Here is a cure 
for our economic ills. . . . The only 
way to reorganize the world is for 
each of us to reorganize himself”. 
This is the keynote of the book. I 
offer you this further recommendation. 
This book was in the home of a young 
man (he isn’t quite twenty-one). 
Nothing had been said to him about 
reading it. He took the book into his 
room that evening and the next morn- 
ing said to me, “I don’t know any- 
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thing about that Vash Young, but I 
think everyone ought to read _ this 
book”. It is idealistic, perhaps, but 
how in this world are we going to ac- 
complish anything without our ideals? 

There is yet another type of book 
that bears on the subject of economic 
conditions ; for example How to Make 
Money at Home, by Elita Wilson; 
Your Job and Your Pay, by Pollak 
and Tippet, and Planning Your Fu- 
ture, by G. E. Myers that seem very 
popular with our people. Our new 
Home Workshop Manual went out 
as soon as it was placed on the shelves. 


Our books on the question of un- 
employment are in constant demand. 
Miss Abraham has Beveridge’s Causes 
and Cures of Employment on reserve 
for debate material. I could not use 
Douglas and Director The Problem 
of Unemployment when I wanted it 
for some notes as it was out. We had 
it on display with some other books on 
the subject. We are of the opinion 
that it will be in demand. I might 
mention that we are using Norman 
Thomas’ book America’s Way Out for 
several club papers. 


Boox List 
By BELLA STEUERNAGEL, Librarian, Public Library, Belleville 


Arendtz, Hermann. The way out 
of depression. Houghton. $1.00. 


A concise, readable book on the 
money question ; decidedly a first book 
for the reader who is not well versed 
in the intricacies of the monetary sys- 
tem. The author suggests that the 
only way out is through international 
bimetallism. 

He presents first the causes of de- 
pression, viz: 

a. Financial crisis brought on by 
installment buying and speculating ex- 
cesses. 

b. Falling price levels due to fail- 
ure of purchasing power; and caused 
by the failure to expand primary 
money; or, gold production. 

c. The relationship between pri- 
mary money and credit money. 

The possible remedies he suggests 
are: 


a. The discovery of new sources of 
gold which is not likely to happen. 


b. Continuous expansion of credit 
money on a stationary gold base. 
Dangerous because this would be only 
temporary relief and in time we would 
have a still more serious problem. 


c. International remonetization of 
silver along with gold. 


Rogers, J. H. America weighs her 
gold. Yale University. $2.50. 


An analysis, which is very enlight- 
ening, of the reasons why the United 
States at this time holds by far the 
largest amount of the gold supply of 
the world. He analyzes this uneven 
distribution and shows to what extent 
the tariff and trade policies of this 
country are responsible for the de- 
pression. 
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Stoddard, W. L. Financial racket- 
eering. Harper. $2.50. 


A good book for the person who has 
been victimized as well as for the one 
about to be victimized by financial 
racketeers. The author was for some 
years an officer of a trust company 
and speaks with first hand information 
about the methods of organized swind- 
lers of the financial underworld. A 
valuable expose of methods which any 
investor might recognize if he has $10 
to invest or if he has a million. He 
makes a brilliant plea for cooperation 
with the Better Business Bureau, 
which is the only agency that is trying 
to combat the work of these rackets. 
The author lists the financial magaz- 
ines of the underworld and reviews 
the various get-rich-quick schemes 
such as Ponzi, Heir Castles, etc. He 
blames the lack of teaching economic 
subjects in the public schools as one 
reason why the prospective investor is 
not always prepared to make safe in- 
vestments. 


Gruening, Ernest. The public pays. 
Vanguard Press. $2.50. 
This is a study of power propa- 
ganda in which the author brings to 
light some amazing revelations of the 


work of the power trust. He sum- 
marizes the findings of a three year 
investigation by the Federal Power 
Commission, and evidently has had ac- 
cess to the files as his statements are 
properly authenticated. 

He shows how the utilities have 
reached in and tried to dictate as to 
what shall be taught in the curriculums 
of the universities and also to what 
extent they have interfered with the 
operation of municipally owned utili- 
ties. An interesting phase is shown 
by the manner in which they have 
penetrated and used Women’s clubs 
as agents in promoting their propa- 
ganda. 

Director, Aaron and Douglas, Paul. 


Problem of unemployment. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 


This is the key-book on the unem- 
ployment problem. It is so inclusive 
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that if only one book can be purchased, 
this one will be sufficient. It is the 
work of a study and survey of the 
unemployment situation conducted by 
Swarthmore College. A most exhaus- 
tive study is made of the causes and 
differences of unemployment in this 
country and abroad, and goes into its 
human as well as economic costs very 
fully. A broad discussion is made of 
seasonal unemployment and_ what 
progress has been made by some of 
the leading manufacturers in this 
country to provide all-the-year-round 
employment. Some of the important 
chapters are on Side Lines and Fillers, 
Machine Production versus Hand La- 
bor, Effect of Mergers, Unemploy- 
ment Caused by Business Cycles, Pub- 
lic Works for Relief, Phases of Un- 
employment Insurance in Vogue in 
Other Countries. A very excellent 
book. 


Thomas, Norman. America’s way 
out. Macmillan. $2.50. 

An arresting book by America’s 
outstanding Socialist and one of our 
profound thinkers. He scores the 
capitalistic system for the planlessness 
and chaos which it has brought about ; 
and offers through socialism not a 
cure-all but a plea that it might be 
tried as a practical solution of many 
intricate problems. He believes that 
a new socialistic order might achieve 
something constructive. The book is 
not bombastic or bizarre, but a stimu- 
lating scholarly argument for social- 
ism. It is written in excellent Eng- 
lish, a quiet presentation, and a sin- 
cere and honest treatment of many of 
our ills. 


Beard, Charles. America faces the 
future. Houghton. $3.00. 

A symposium of speeches, views 
and articles by outstanding industrial 
leaders and thinkers; with editorial 
comment by Charles A. Beard. The 
first part of the book is an indictment 
of our economic situation, and some 
of the chapters are most stimulating. 
A few of the chapters which are most 
outstanding are: 


wre 
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Can Capitalism be Saved, by Andre 
Maurois 

A Planless World, by Nicholas M. 
Butler 

The Responsibility of Bankers, by 
James T. Adams 

The second part of the book is con- 
cerned with intelligent planning for 
the future, and some of the outstand- 
ing plans that have been offered are 
discussed such as: The Swope plan, 
LaFollette state plan, President Hoo- 
ver’s plan, The A. F. of L. plan. 


Butler, N. M. Looking forward. 
Scribner. $3.00 


A collection of N. M. Butler’s out- 
standing speeches and articles on eco- 
nomic and political subjects in the last 
four or five years. He is concerned 
with planning and has infinite hope 
that all will be well; but warns that a 
“new doctrine” must be supplied. He 
insists that the way out is a “new re- 
vival”. “We must face forward and 
leave off constantly looking over our 
shoulders to see what lies behind. We 
must give up long established habits 
of thought and action and form new 
ones. The last place to look for se- 
curity is in armaments and the last 
way to seek for prosperity is through 
isolation.” 


Lippmann, Walter. The United 
States in world affairs. Harper. 
$3.00. 


An excellent book and one as you 
would expect to come from the pen of 
a distinguished writer; and so timely 
that it is contemporaneous with the 
events it chronicles. It is a most com- 
prehensive summing up of world af- 
fairs in 1931. It surveys the depres- 
sion in the United States and also in 
the South American countries with 
their attendant revolutions; and dis- 
cusses the world slump of commodi- 
ties such as oil, coffee, sugar, wheat, 
rubber, and the various plans put into 
operation to stabilize the market. It 
reviews the financial troubles in 
Europe leading up to the Moratorium 
and also the various international con- 
ferences at Locarno, Checquers, and 
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Rapidian and of the visits of Grandi 
and Laval and leads right up to the 
present conference at Geneva. It re- 
views the monetary question of 
Europe and Great Britain’s change 
from the gold standard. The Man- 
churian problem is brought almost to 
date and ends with the opening of the 
72nd Congress. Some of the import- 
ant features of the book are a very 
extensive bibliography of 25 pages; 
all statements heavily documented; 
numerous statistics ; chronology of im- 
portant world events affecting Ameri- 
can foreign relations and all letters 
and speeches of importance of the last 
six months on international affairs. 


Simonds, Frank. Can Europe keep 
the peace. Harper. $3.00. 

A very vivid diagnosis of the ills of 
Europe by an experienced journalist 
in which he points out the difficulties 
of a lasting peace in Europe. He 
makes an individual study of the coun- 
tries of Europe since the Paris Con- 
ference in 1919; and shows that the 
primary causes of dissatisfaction there 
are: 

a. Ethnic and religious differences. 

b. Unsatisfactory re-apportion- 
ment of territory. 

c. The Polish Corridor. 

In summing up the results of the 
peace conference he contends that the 
problems are not settled but merely 
shifted and that: 


a. France has taken the role that 
Germany had in 1914. 


b. The Polish Corridor has taken 
the place of Alsace-Lorraine. 


c. The rivalry between Germany 
and France has become the rivalry be- 
tween Italy and France. 


d. Dissatisfaction in the Balkans 
has moved to the former Hapsburg 
countries. 


He says that it is hopelessly impos- 
sible to collect the war debt, and an- 
swers that Europe must accept the 
peace that has been made; and try to 
get over the notion of reconciling the 
twentieth century industrial world 
with eighteenth century doctrine. 
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The book is written in his very tren- 
chant style and is a detailed, explosive 
picture of the condition of Europe 
since the Armistice and brings with it 
the conviction that the troubles of 
Europe can not be settled with Ameri- 
can sweetness and light, but that 
Europe must reverse its philosophic 
and economic thought. 


Jensen, Jens. Property taxation in 
the United States. University of 
Chicago. $4.00. 

This and the following book are re- 
cent books on taxation. Some of the 
outstanding features of this book, 
which is composed of specific prob- 
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lems are: Local assessment, local and 
state equalization, collection of tax de- 
linquency, tax limits, and improve- 
ments in assessment laws. 


Comstock, Alzada. Taxation in the 
modern state. Longmans. $2.50. 
This book takes up many phases of 

taxation which have heretofore been 
difficult to find, and shows how na- 
tional governments of today get their 
money and how they spend it, and an- 
alyzes those post-war tendencies in 
taxation which show signs of perman- 
ency. The discussions are on income 
tax, sales taxes, inheritance taxes, ex- 
cises and capital levies. 


SoME NoveLts WHICH ARE Goop Topay 
By ELIZABETH WYANT, Public Library, Highland Park 


In approaching my subject Some 
Old Novels Which are Good Today 
I feel that I am given a great deal of 
leeway. Anything within the range of 
yesterday’s best seller and the Canter- 
bury tales might be considered. Al- 
though there are innumerable novels 
which are good today, there are some 
which are particularly timely. 

In Highland Park we try to keep up 
with the current interests of our bor- 
rowers through various sources. A 
local club program on Arnold Bennett 
aroused interest in his old novels. A 
lecture on Turgenev revived his old 
stories. When John Galsworthy was 
in Chicago last winter readers were 
glad to become acquainted with some 
of his older, less known titles. A pro- 
duction of Peter Ibbetson by the Ra- 
vinia Opera Company kept Du Maur- 
ier’s novel off the shelves for months. 

The recent deaths of Lawrence, 
Bennett, Rolvaag and others have 
been occasions on which we have been 
able to call attention to these writers 
through exhibits and local newspaper 
articles. Since Sinclair Lewis was 
awarded the Nobel Prize he has been 
more widely read. Broad interests 
such as that in the U. S. S. R. make 
standard Russian fiction good. Tol- 
stoi, Dostoevskii, Chekhov, and Gorki 
are all being read steadily. 


The advertising done by the movies 
can be used to advantage. Many peo- 
ple have never heard of well known 
books until the Hollywood adaptation 
has been made irresistable by ballyhoo. 
The Cleveland motion picture cooper- 
ation lists are published in the Booklist 
at intervals. Among the outstanding 
books made into pictures recently are: 

Clemens. Connecticut Yankee 

Melville. Moby Dick 

Tolstoi. Resurrection 

Dreiser. American tragedy 

Glaspell. Brooke Evans 

Ferber. Cimarron 

Shelley. Frankenstein 

Stevenson. Dr. Jekyll.and Mr. 
Hyde 

Lewis. Arrowsmith 
At the present time we have quite a 
reserve list for Arrowsmith. 


On account of the depression there 
is a large demand for light fiction, 
simply to help people to forget their 


troubles. For these readers we have 
set aside three shelves of books under 
the broad general classifications of 
mysteries, romances, and adventure 
stories. Among the mysteries, Doyle, 
Poe, and Collins seem to circulate 
about as regularly as more recent 
things by Wallace, Oppenheim, Free- 
man, etc. Of the romance writers, 
Rosman, Norris, Tarkington, Bailey, 
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and Richmond are favorites. The ad- 
venture stories are the type of book 
that appeals to men; Grey, Curwood, 
Sabatini, Connolly, McFee and Gar- 
stin. A borrower recently requested 
a “mush story” for herself and a 
“blood and thunder” for her husband. 
Her needs were satisfied from these 
shelves. The subject index of the 
Standard catalog of fiction, the Gold 
Star list and the Lantern lists are 
helpful in suggesting novels of a cer- 
tain type or about a particular sub- 
ject. 


We all prefer to push those books © 


which we feel have some real signif- 
icance. The standards and classics al- 
ways stand up well because of their 
literary merit. Bibliographies can be 
used to good advantage to inspire 
readers. An excellent annotated list 
of modern titles is the Outstanding 
Novels of the 20th Century. It is 
compiled for the reader who desires to 
acquaint himself with thought provok- 
ing novels. This list was very popu- 
lar in Highland Park and stimulated 
to a marked degree the reading of the 
books which were made available in a 
display case for about a month. The 
most consistently read titles are: 

De la Roche. Jalna 

Maugham. Of human bondage 

Priestley. Good companions 

Undset. Kristin Lavransdatter 

Galsworthy. Forsyte saga 

Lawrence. Sons and lovers 
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Rolvaag. Giants in the earth 
Remarque. All quiet on 
western front 


The A. L. A. list of 100 worth 
while books includes some of the older 
titles. The more generally read of 


these are: 
Hardy. Tess of the D’Ubervilles 
Flaubert. Mme. Bovary 
Dumas. Three Musketeers 
Tolstoi. Anna Karenina 


Melville. Moby Dick 
Old titles by the authors of popular 


the 


‘new novels are usually enjoyed. For 


example, since Shadows on the Rock 
was published Willa Cather’s older 
novels have been out all the time. In 
the case of sequences, readers can be 
encouraged to go back to the first of 
a series if they have read one of the 
later volumes. This often happens 
with the books of De la Roche, Ald- 
rich, Undset, Walpole, and Gals- 
worthy. 


Attractive editions of old novels 
have a way of making them sell. We 
have not been sorry for the investment 
we made in illustrated editions of high 
school classics. Among the recent 
new editions are: 

Gogol. Taras bulba 

Johnston. To have and to hold. 

Melville. Moby Dick 


In conclusion let’s have three rous- 
ing cheers for the novels which don’t 
die the first year of their lives. 


CHILDREN AND BooKs AND PARENTS 
By MRS. CARL SCHMIDT, Evanston 


I find that teachers have very orig- 
inal ideas about parents. They either 
look upon them as necessary evils- 
endurable only because they are the 
breeding grounds for the embryonic 
material from which they expect to 
mould young citizens, or else as dis- 
tinctly antagonistic individuals whose 
evil influences they must eradicate as 
quickly as possible from the impres- 
sionable minds of their pupils. I have 
not heard parents discussed by librar- 
ians, but I have a sneaking suspicion 
that as the immediate relatives of the 


young reader and those most inter- 
ested seemingly in its mental and spiri- 
tual growth, they are more suffered 
than admired. And speaking frankly, 
after much discussion with many dif- 
ferent kinds of parents on the subject 
of their children’s reading, I haven’t 
much use for them myself. Most par- 
ents seem to care very little what their 
children read, and feel that they have 
done their duty to their progeny when 
they have purchased a set of books 
warranted to introduce their children 
to literature by a soporific method de- 
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manding little or no work on the part 
of anyone. But I am sometimes asked 
by parents how they may teach their 
children to love books. 


I am always tempted to say, “First, 
select his grandparents.” For when 
grandparents read and love books it 
seems to follow as the night the day, 
that grandchildren do. In truth, it 
seems to me, that there is a very real 
aristocracy of book-lovers, and there 
is no inheritance more surely passed 
from generation to generation than the 
love of learning. But it is obviously 
both discouraging and useless to tell 
a parent to begin her child’s reading 
with its grandparents, so I can only 
urge her to begin with herself, and to 
show her how impossible it is to teach 
her child to love books if she does not. 
For example is much more coercive 
than admonition. Her love of good 


books must be sincere, for children are 
very quick to catch the literary pose. 
She must learn to be friends with 
books—many of them—have them 


around, and discuss them with her 
children. 


She must also know children’s 
books. When I was young there were 
very few good books for children. The 
St. Nicholas printed most of the good 
things, and what a marvellous collec- 
tion it was. But aside from that we 
had a few innocuous books from the 
Sunday School library, the hair rais- 
ing adventures of the Henty books, 
the sappy piety of the Elsie book and 
that was the extent of children’s liter- 
ature. But now the scope of Chil- 
dren’s literature is limitless. A thou- 
sand books open up every field of 
human endeavor to child minds. Any 
parent who is interested in her chil- 
dren’s mental development has a life 
sized task if she informs herself in 
even a small way about these books. 
And yet I sincerely believe she must 
so inform herself. Since my children 
came I have made it a practice to read 
the reviews of children’s books with 
the same assiduity that I read reviews 
of adult books. I subscribe to a 
magazine devoted to a resume of chil- 
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dren’s literature. I feel it a very 
necessary part of my equipment in the 
training of my children. 

I feel it necessary to inform myself 
on the best books for children because 
I am sure that children’s taste in read- 
ing may be developed into the best 
literary judgment. Hugh Mearns in 
his book on Creative Youth says that 
parents should not be worried if their 
children read ineffectual and useless 
books, such as books which come in 
series. He feels if the child is ex- 
posed to good books, in time he will 
choose them and leave the unworthy 
behind. I agree with Mr. Mearns 
that we should not be too exacting. 
My only quarrel with librarians is that 
sometimes they antagonize a child by 
an intellectually superior attitude 
when he confesses to them the enjoy- 
ment of an inferior book. I do not 
think a child should ever be discour- 
aged in his reading. I would show 
an interest in what he is reading. 
“Yes,” I would say, “Tom Swift is 
exciting. I am glad you enjoy reading 
so much. That is the story of an air- 
plane trip, isn’t it? Did you ever read 
Lindberg’s story of his flight alone 
across the Atlantic?” Of course, this 
procedure would not always work, but 
if I were a librarian, I would act on 
the principle that the love of heaven 
lured more sinners into the fold than 
the fear of hell. 


A librarian is, of course, informed 
on children’s books, so having the 
right book to meet the demand is an 
easy matter for her, but the parent 
must inform herself if she is to know 
what to suggest at the propitious mo- 
ment, and that is not an easy thing to 
be. It demands quite as much dis- 
cipline as it did when she informed 
herself on the proper foods and rest 
which her baby’s health required. 


Although I agree with Mr. Mearn’s 
liberal attitude on the subject of chil- 
dren’s tastes in books, I do not think 
a child need have such reading prob- 
lems at all. I think that the first years 
of a child’s life are as important in his 
reading habits as they are in his health 
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habits. A parent must begin reading 
to the child when he is very little, 
poems preferably. The little child 
loves the Mother Goose rhymes, the 
simplest verses. When they are of 
kindergarten age more difficult poems 
may be read. The child does not 
understand all the words of the poem, 
but he can understand the emotional 
appeal of the poem as it is conveyed 
to him through sound and rhythm and 
the pictures it suggests. Little by 
little as he grows into his sixth year, 
he begins to distinguish the best. His 
innate sincerity generally guides his 
tastes truly and I have been often sur- 
prised how unerringly little children 
will pick out the best poetry in pref- 
erence to the mediocre. From poetry 
it is a short step to prose, and there 
are many wonderful tales for little 
children which a mother may read to 
her children during these early form- 
ative years. 

But as soon as the child begins to 
read the parent should begin to let 
him choose his books and read for 
himself. A failure in the mere me- 
chanics of reading often prevents chil- 
dren from loving books. Their minds 
leap ahead of the story and becomes 
impatient at the inadequate response 
they are getting from those mysterious 
symbols of letters and words. I have 
in mind a boy who is in high school. 
His mother, out of a mistaken kind- 
ness, has always read to him. He has 
a good mind, is well informed, and has 
educated, cultured parents, yet the 
mere reading required at high school 
forms an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier to his advancement, and retards 
him continually. By the time a child 
is twelve he should be able to read 
the average size book through in one 
day in his spare time, and still find 
time for considerable devilment. Little 
children reading to themselves must 
often make a great many mistakes, 
and they probably lose a great deal 
of the story. But they get something, 
and they have the joy of mental ac- 
complishment than which there is no 
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greater pleasure. I was in high 
school before I found out that m-i-s- 
l-e-d spelt misled. I had never hap- 
pened to pronounce it out loud and 
I had always pronounced to myself 
mizled. Of course, it was terrible, 
and I was horribly mortified when I 
found out my mistake, but I always 
knew what it meant, and I still think 
that a “mizled” person is in a much 
more desperate situation than one who 
is merely very tamely misled. But I 
think that in these early years when 
he is being read to, and learning to 
read for himself, his books should be 
carefully selected, and he should be 
allowed to read only from these selec- 
ted books. Then I am willing almost 
to guarantee, and I have had exper- 
ience, that there will be very few read- 
ing problems later on. 

I often tell parents to study their 
children’s likes and dislikes in select- 
ing books for them. It is no use forc- 
ing fairy tales down a child who loves 
airplanes or making a child read about 
mechanics whose heart is in the woods. 
Every child has something in his na- 
ture which may find its point of con- 
tact in books. Each child in the fam- 
ily may be different in its interests. A 
small boy I know brings home volume 
after volume of biography. Lincoln, 
Edison, Washington are all grist for 
his mill. “Think of it,” he said, 
“there are books and books about men 
in the library and I am going to read 
them all.” I happen to know that he 
longs to be liked at school, he wants 
to be admired and noticed by the other 
children. Why do these books inter- 
est him? Simply because they tell 
about persons who have achieved dis- 
tinction. Here is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. One may show him by sup- 
plying these books fer him and en- 
couraging him in his desire to read 
them, how distinction is achieved 
through self-control, honesty, industry 
and intelligence, and that to be simple 
and sincere is the quickest way to be 
loved. So if every parent will study 
his children, some point of interest 
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may be found in each child, some as- 
pect of its nature, which may find con- 
tact, or be satisfied in books. 


I think we should cultivate in our 
children an independence of thought 
in their reading. I have reached 
middle age to acquire at last the cour- 
age to say, “I like this” “I don’t like 
that”. A child should gain that cour- 
age early. He should be allowed to 
select his books as he does his friends, 
not because they are popular and are 
loved by the crowd, but because they 
bring him courage and joy and a fuller 
life. It seems to me this is the chief 
argument against book clubs. Why 
should any group of persons however 
eminent in a literary world select for 
me the books I choose to have in my 
library, to be my friends and live with 
me always? My children have the 
same strong likes and dislikes. They 
wish to select their book friends with 
care for they associate with them even 
more frequently. Parents who sub- 
scribe to these book clubs simply rele- 
gate to another the duty which they 
should perform themselves, and they 
are very apt to acquire, in a very ex- 
pensive way, books which will make 
no appeal to their children. 

I was brought up in the Methodist 
faith and I remember hearing about 
the good brethern who fell from grace 
and left the saints to sit on the seat of 
the scornful. I want to assure you 
as one who knows that no matter how 
the wise parent reads and studies for 
her children, the day will inevitably 
come when she will find a copy of 
Tarzan on the library table, lent by 
the neighbor’s boy across the alley, 
and see the latest detective novel de- 
filing her daughter’s bedside stand. 
However, she need not worry for just 
as inevitably, the moment of satiety 
will come, the hour of revival, and the 
sinner will return to the fold. If he 
has been given the best in his early 
years, even if he falls by the way side 
during his adolescence he will surely 
come back to his early training. I de- 
plore exceedingly the tendency of 
young boys and girls to read trashy 
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detective stories and novels which find 
their prototype in the movies for 
adults only, but I have known such 
tendencies to happen in families where 
the highest reading ideals were prev- 
alent. There comes a time of emo- 
tional readjustment and _ instability 
when a parent is merely something to 
be endured, a brother or sister a quite 
unnecessary pest, school just a prison 
for the torture of the damned, when 
it is enough only to suggest the best 
to be scorned as hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned and sentimental. Then the child 
reads pages of exciting emotional liter- 
ature—if you can call it that—wher- 
ever he can obtain it, everything from 
newspapers with their sensational ac- 
counts of murder and rape to the in- 
tricacies of the latest detective story. 
It is a hard time to endure. Many a 
parent has gone down to ignominious 
defeat in the battles which ensue over 
these raids into forbidden territory. 
Hugh Mearns in his book, Creative 
Youth says the best antidote for this 
condition is repletion. Allow the 
child to feed itself to satiety with this 
light and emotional diet until it sick- 
ens and turns to something more 
wholesome. As a matter of fact, that 
is just what the average parent is 
forced to do. He can’t help himself. 
However, I would advise a parent 
whose child had come to this stage to 
supply something else for the child to 
do except read. 


After all the primary reason for 
teaching a child to like books is to 
teach it to think. Books help him to 
evaluate life, to form opinions, to gain 
wisdom, and if he reads simply to 
enjoy an emotional orgy, he is prosti- 


tuting his intellect. Reading a book 
someone says is like dropping chemi- 
cals into a test tube. It is dropping 
ideas into a brain. There should be 
a reaction, some kind of an explosion. 
No reaction, no brains. But you must 
have the chemicals. You can get no 
reaction unless something goes into the 
test tube. So I would advise a parent 
that such a situation calls for strenu- 
ous health giving exercise rather than 


( 
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books. She must provide a walk, a 
game or a swim, some excitement. 
After all, it is better to live than to 
read about life. We must hold to our 
sense of proportion, which is nothing 
more than a sense of humour. 


Reading should lead to some form 
of creative expression. A_ child 
should be encouraged to discuss the 
books he reads; they should develop 
his imagination and his ideas to the 
point where he longs to make or do 
something himself. Every child 
should sometime feel that he has it in 
him to write a book, to tell what he 
thinks and knows. What matters it 
whether the book is never written, 
or if it is written whether it is ever 
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read, at any rate he feels the joys of 
accomplishment, and the excitement of 
ideas seething in his head like water 
in a cauldron, and he is great with the 
knowledge of it. 

These are some of my ideas about 
books and children and parents. They 
may not be conclusive but they are 
fruit of much thought and observa- 
tion. I would do much to help little 
children know and love books because 
I think it will make our world a much 
pleasanter place when we get more 
understanding, and if the love of 
money is the root of every kind of 
evil, surely the love of learning is the 
root of every kind of good. 


Attendance at Conferences 
Librarians Directors Visitors Total represented 


Highland Park 
River Forest 


Carbondale . 
Fairfield 


Libraries 


9 
6 
6 
4 
2 
2 
4 
6 
2 
2 


61 14 84 26 
58 18 82 27 

Ka 32 25 59 18 
, East St. Louis............... 47 17 68 24 

24 9 ‘ 33 11 
eee 19 28 53 15 
Geneseo eee 21 24 47 15 
39 10 49 19 
183 43 612 204 
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ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


“We believe that all citizens of the 
state are equally entitled to the aid 
and comfort of books, and therefore 
endorse the county library for rural 
and small town communities. We urge 
that existing libraries shall be given 
the full financial support by the law”. 

The above resolution was adopted 
by the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers April 19 at its state con- 
vention in Rockford. The question of 
library extension had been ably dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Paul G. Burt, Library 
Extension chairman, in the special 
conferences held by the Public Wel- 
fare and the Home Service sections. 
She pointed out the unusual demands 
being made upon libraries in the pres- 
ent economic crisis, and the service 
rendered by them in times of depres- 
sion. The need for libraries in rural 
districts, and the disadvantages under 
which rural children labor due to their 
lack of library facilities was empha- 
sized by Mrs. Burt. 


In the section on Children’s Read- 
ing, the chairman, Mrs. Carl Schmidt 
of Evanston, discussed the new book- 
list which has been compiled by the 
Library Extension Division and pub- 
lished by the Committee on Children’s 
Reading, and the many ways it could 
be used in the stimulation of reading 
habits. 

The three hundred titles included in 
the list were displayed at the confer- 
ence. The exhibit was in charge of 
Hallie Warner, the field visitor of the 
Library Extension Division. Many 
delegates took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to consult her for suggestions 
as to their children’s reading. 

Miss Warner spoke on children’s 
reading and library extension in the 
radio program April 20 over station 
KFLYV, presented under the direction 
of Mrs. John Sharpless Fox, State 
Radio chairman for the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


LINCOLN PILGRIMAGE 


Members of the Art Extension 
Committee will make a Lincoln pil- 
grimage July 10 to 13. The tour be- 
gins at the University of Illinois, end- 
ing at Peoria the evening of July 13. 
The party will use private automobiles, 
but rates will be secured for the bus 
from Champaign-Urbana to Peoria. 

The trip will include the places 
where Lincoln lived near Decatur, at 
Old Salem, and in Springfield, the 
Lincoln trail, and other places asso- 
ciated with him. Visits are planned 
to localities where his parents lived 
and where they are buried. Parts of 
some sixteen counties are to be in- 
cluded in the pilgrimage—Champaign, 
Douglas, Coles, Cumberland, Effing- 
ham, Fayette, Bond, Montgomery, 


Shelby, Moultrie, Macon, Sangamon, 
Menard, Mason, Fulton, and Peoria. 
Organizations and institutions in the 
various places visited are cooperating 
with the Art Extension Committee to 
make the tour as interesting and en- 
joyable as possible. 

Mr. R. E. Hieronymus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois who has charge of 
the arrangements of the trip has stated 
that any one in sympathy with the 
aims of the Art Extension Committee 
who wishes to make the pilgrimage 
with the Committee are cordially in- 
vited. The Art Committee is inter- 
ested in fostering an appreciation of 
the historical and beauty spots of the 
state, and in their preservation. 
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The summer session of the Library 
School, University of Illinois, will be- 
gin Monday, June 20, ending Satur- 
day, August 13. All courses continue 
for eight weeks. 

Three groups of courses in library 
science are offered. College gradu- 
ates may register for courses leading 
to the degree of B. S. in library sci- 
ence. By attending two succeeding 
summer sessions, a student may com- 
plete the work of the first semester in 
library science; but the work of the 
second semester must be taken in resi- 
dence during a regular session from 
February to June. Students desiring 
to register for this work should fill in 
an application blank, and send with it 
an official statement from the college 
attended, showing the courses taken, 
credits obtained, and the degree con- 
ferred. 

Courses offered this summer are: 
Reference (3 semester hours); Se- 
lection of books (2 semester hours) ; 
Administration and Extension (3 se- 
mester hours) ; Order and Accession 
(3 semester hours). 

College graduates who have com- 
pleted one year’s work in library sci- 
ence (30 semester hours) may take 
work which will apply towards the 
Master’s degree. The courses sched- 
uled are: Selection of Books (2 se- 
mester hours) ; Seminar (1 unit) ; Ad- 


Chicago. A bequest of $3,000 
from the estate of Rose C. Quinn was 
received by trustees of the Chicago 
Public Library April 25. The money 
is to be used for the purchase of chil- 
dren’s books. 


SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES 


GIFTS 
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vanced Reference Problems (14 unit) ; 
Thesis (%4 to 1 unit). 


The third group of courses is open 
only to librarians, assistants, or those 
under appointment, with high school 
or equivalent training. No college 
credit is given for these courses. As 
this group does not require full time, 
students are expected to register also 
for courses in other university depart- 
ments. The two courses in library sci- 
ence offered are Selection of Books, 
and Classification, Cataloging, Book 
Numbers. In this group special con- 
sideration is given to the problems con- 
fronting the libraries of Illinois, and 
until June 1, applicants from Illinois 
will be given preference. The number 
of students accepted is limited. 


Summer scholarships of twelve dol- 
lars ($12.00), thus reducing the inci- 
dental fee of twenty dollars ($20.00) 
to eight dollars ($8.00), are awarded 
to librarians and library assistants now 
employed or under contract to serve in 
Illinois libraries. Application blanks 
for scholarships may be obtained from 
the Registrar of the University, or the 
Director of the Library School. 

Further information about admis- 
ison to the summer school, courses, 
fees, etc. may be obtained from the 
Director of the Library School, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


Mendota. The Graves Public Li- 
brary, will receive a gift of $4,000 
from the late Henry Eby, according 
to the terms of his will, filed in Feb- 
ruary. The income from this sum is 
to be used for the purchase of non- 
fiction. 
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RADIO EDUCATION 


Wide-spread interest has been 
evinced in the series of radio programs 
which are being broadcast under the 
auspices of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio Education. 

The series known as The World 
Today, is broadcast over the NBC 
network at 4:30 P. M. Central stan- 
dard time, each Thursday afternoon. 
It will close June 30 with The Chal- 
lenge to Capitalism. These programs 
are discussions of foreign affairs and 
their application to internal conditions 
in the United States. 

In connection with these broadcasts 
the University of Chicago Press has 
published a compilation of reference 
readings, together with the texts of 
addresses given. These booklets have 
been available at several of the librar- 
ies in the state, and reports from li- 
brarians indicate that these booklets 
have been in demand both by indi- 
vidual listeners and by students of 
universities and colleges. 

A second group is soon to be in- 
augurated by the National Advisory 
Council, cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The first 
unit will begin May 1 with an address 
on Labor’s Contribution to American 
Civilization, delivered by President 
William Green of the Federation. 
This program, which is being broad- 
cast at 11 A. M. Central standard time 
each Sunday, will run until July 3. 

The second unit will be conducted 
in the fall, beginning on the Sunday 
immediately preceding Labor Day, and 
continuing until the Sunday preceding 
election day. A_ special Listener’s 
Handbook has been prepared to ac- 
company this series. It can be ob- 
tained by application to the University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. The print- 


ed lectures may also be obtained from 
the Press at a cost of 10 cents each. 


Another series, of interest to labor 
groups as well as to educators, is a 
group of five addresses which form a 
part of a larger program on Psychol- 
ogy and Industry. The first of these, 
The Effects of Reward and Punish- 
ment, was broadcast by Edward L. 
Thorndike April 23 over the NBC net- 
work. Other topics are The Prob- 
lem of Working Together, Elton 
Mayo, Harvard University ; Machines 
and Monotony, Morris S. Viteles, 
University of Pennsylvania; Match- 
ing Men and Occupations, L. J. 
O’Rourke, psychologist, U. S. Civil 
Service. 

The second annual meeting of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio. 
Education will be held in Buffalo May 
18 to 20, immediately after the seventh 
annual conference of the American 
Association for Adult Education 
which is in session May 16 through 18. 
The general session Wednesday even- 
ning will be a joint one. 

Reports will be given about the 
radio programs by the Committees re- 
sponsible for their planning and broad- 
casting. There will be a discussion of 
the problems involved in devising and 
broadcasting various types of educa- 
tional programs. Librarians will sug- 
gest ways and means through which 
the public library may cooperate with 
the broadcaster offering educational 
programs. 

Other addresses scheduled are: 
Broadcasting into the Schools, The 
Broadcasting Station as a Community 
Enterprise, What the Radio Can Do 
for the Rural Community, and De- 
velopment of Radio Legislation. 
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TEACHING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
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By ETHEL G. KRATZ, Librarian, Public Library, Champaign 


The truth of the old adage “Cast 
your bread upon the waters,” was 
never more aptly illustrated than in 
teaching the use of the library to chil- 
dren in the grade schools. The re- 
sults more than justify the amount of 
time and effort which the librarian 
spends in this work. 


The Champaign Public Library and 
the Champaign public schools have co- 
operated in working out a plan which 
forms the basis of an organized effort 
of both institutions to give instruction 
in the use of the library to all seventh 
grade pupils in the city of Champaign. 
The seventh grade was chosen for 
several reasons: (a) The child is 
beginning to be more interested in 
helping himself at this time. (b) His 
interests and his knowledge are begin- 
ning to broaden and he is seeking 
“new worlds to conquer”. (c) He is 
more able to grasp the meaning and 
can understand the necessary explana- 
tion more easily than a younger child. 


Mrs. Devona Price, supervisor of 
social sciences in the grades, worked 
out Plan No. 1, using as a basis the 
talk given the previous year to the 
children on the use of the library. 
This outline was distributed to each 
seventh grade teacher early in the 
school year, with instructions that she 
study it carefully and follow it ex- 
plicitly in her talk to the children. 
This preliminary lesson was given to 
the children before the class came to 
the library for the practical applica- 
tion of what they had learned. The 
plan necessitated that the teacher be- 
come more or less familiar with the 
library herself, which incidentally was 
almost as valuable to the library as 
the instruction to the children. The 
results of this introductory lesson, of 
course, varied greatly with the ability 
of the teacher, her interest in the sub- 
ject and her sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the project. It was interesting 
to note that the most responsive class 
and the one which showed the best 


preparation and adaptability was com- 
posed entirely of colored children. 


After the children had become more 
or less familiar with library practice 
in theory, each grade was divided into 
groups of not more than sixteen and 
brought to the public library to see 
how the theory was put into practice. 
The drawers of the juvenile catalog 
were placed on the tables in the chil- 
dren’s room so that each child would 
have a drawer to examine at leisure. 
Plan No. 2 was followed by the li- 
brarian in her talk to the children. 
Much of this material duplicated that 
given by the teacher, but in some cases 
it was necessary to start back at the 
beginning, depending upon how thor- 
oughly the teacher had carried out her 
part of the instruction. 


After explaining the arrangement 
of books by classes, the arrangement 
of the books on the shelves, the ar- 
rangement of the cards in the catalog, 
the meaning of call numbers, use of 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, year 
books, atlases, etc., each child was 
given a question to find in the drawer 
before him. In addition to the an- 
swer, he was asked to note the call 
number and find the book on the 
shelves. In this way, the card cata- 
log, book numbers, and the books on 
the shelves were definitely linked to- 
gether in the child’s mind. 


One hour was devoted to each 
group. The response from the chil- 
dren was most enthusiastic, for they 
regarded it as a game rather than a 
lesson. They were so eager to find 
more and more books on the shelves 
that it kept the librarian busy thinking 
up new questions for them to find. It 
was rather interesting to compare the 
attitude of the seventh grade children 
with the high school boys and girls 
who were recently given a number of 
questions to look up in the library in 
order to acquaint them with some of 
the more important books of reference. 
Suffice it to say that the high school 
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students suffered greatly in the com- 
parison, which is another argument in 
favor of instruction in the use of the 
library before the ninth grade is 
reached. 

PLAN NO. 1. 
Objectives : 

1. To develop the pupil’s ability in 
finding readily what he wants in books 
and in libraries. 

2. To show that when he has 
learned the proper use of a library, 
that he can accomplish much more 
than one who depends entirely upon 
the guidance of others. 

Teacher’s preparation : 

1. Draw twelve drawers of a card 
catalog on the board. 

2. Draw specimen of an author, 
title, subject and cross-reference card 
on board. 

3. Draw specimen of a Readers’ 
Guide entry on board. 

4. List “A” of “Test” on board. 
Approach : 

What part of a book is arranged to 
assist the reader in finding words, 
topics, etc.? What part of a library 
is arranged to assist the reader in find- 
ing a book? 

Procedure: 

Draw outline of twelve drawers. 

Letter alphabetically, as: 


A—And Cam—Ch Ed—Ev 
1 5 9 


Ane—Ans Ci—Com F—Gib 
2 6 10 


Ant—Bis Con—De Gic—Ha 
3 7 11 


Di—Ec Har—Hur 


12 


Bit—Cal 
4 


For each book in the library, there 
is a card in the catalog. The cards 
are numbered to show the book’s place 
on the library shelves. The system 
most widely used is the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification, so called because 
it was invented years ago by Melvil 
Dewey. A certain number stands for 
each subject, and all books on that 
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subject are marked with that number 
and stand together on the shelves. A 
group of books on one subject is called 
a class. The number that stands for 
the subject is called the class number. 
There are ten main groups in the 
Dewey Decimal system: 
000 General works 
030 Dictionaries, encyclopedias 

Philosophy 

Religion 

Bible and Bible stories 

Sociology 

Immigration 

Folklore, myths, legends, fairy 

tales 

Language 

Science 

Useful arts 

Fine arts 

Literature 

History 

Travel 

Biography 
930-999 History 

Call attention especially to the class 
number for “immigration”’. 

Class drill on naming drawer in 
which cards for following would be 
found: 

Anglo Saxon 

Dresden 

Corinthian 

Exposition 

Chap book 

Gladstone 

Bicycle 

Herculean 

Equestrian 

Grandmother 

Fish 

Copyright 

Teacher’s explanation of four types 
of cards: author, title, subject, cross- 
reference. Call attention to forms on 
the board. Point out publisher’s 
name, date of publication, etc. Ex- 
plain meaning of abbreviations, such as 
“pseud.”, “illus.”, “rev. ed.”, “tr.”, etc. 


The card catalog is an index for the 
books in a library and the Readers’ 
Guide is the index for the magazines. 
Teachers will give explanation and 
show single numbers, cumulated num- 
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bers and an annual number. Show 
that the guide is analagous to the card 
catalog, including authors, titles and 
subjects. 

Read specimen entry from the 
board. 

Hints on using the Readers’ Guide: 

1. For current events begin with 
the latest numbers and work back- 
wards. 


2. If your subject is connected 
with a certain period, consult first the 
volumes published at that time. 

3. Note particularly the descrip- 
tion of the article, such as “il.” maps, 
number of pages, date, etc. 

Test to check facts which must be 
known in order to use the library. 


Match the following lists: 
List “A” 
Card catalog. 
Readers’ Guide. 
Guide cards. 
Author’s card. 
Pseud. 
ed. rev. and enl. 
Annual cumulation. 
Dewey Decimal system. 
300’s. 
Cross-reference. 
List “B” 

A. Cards used in card catalog to 
direct reader. 

B. Pen name. 

C. Readers’ Guide for all the num- 
bers of magazines for one year. 

D. Numbering system used in li- 
braries. 

E. Card giving name of author 
first. 

F. Alphabetical index for books in 
a library. 

G. Class number for immigration. 

H. Index for periodicals. 

I. Card directing reader to see an- 
other part of catalog. 

J. Abbreviations meaning edition, 
revised and enlarged. 


pr 


pad 


Key for teacher 


F. ~8: A. 3: B. 4: B. 8: J. 6: 
9: I. 10. 
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Assignment for class 

Half of the class bring five refer- 
ences on “immigration” as given in 
1927-29 Readers’ Guide. Remaining 
half use card catalog and bring in five 
references. 

PLAN NO. 2 
The Library. 

What is a library? (Not merely a 
collection of books but a store-house 
of information, a place to find reading 
for amusement and instruction.) 

What is a public library? (Sup- 
ported by the people and open to all 
the people. Part of the educational 
system of the city.) 

Find out how many use the library. 


Arrangement of Books. 

Explain grouping of books on simi- 
lar subjects, such as birds, cooking, 
American history, plays, etc. 

Explain the meaning of the num- 
bers on the backs of the books, show- 
ing samples as you talk. 

Explain how biography is arranged 
alphabetically by the person about 
whom the book is written. 


The Catalog. 

Compare the card catalog to the in- 
dex of a book. 

What kind of questions would you 
expect the catalog to answer? 

1. Whether the library has a book 
with a certain title? 

2. What books the library has by 
any particular author? 

3. What books the library has on 
any particular subject? 

Explain the dictionary arrangement 
of the cards in the catalog. 

Explain the meaning of Cross-ref- 
erence cards. 


Reference Books. 


What are reference books? (Books 
containing much information in small 
compass for use in library only.) 

What is difference between diction- 
aries and encyclopedias? What is the 
arrangement of each? 

What are some other things besides 
pronunciation and definitions which 
may be found in, 
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a. Dictionaries. 

b. Encyclopedias. 

What is the World Almanac? What 
kind of information does it contain? 
How often does it appear?Where is 
the index located? A very valuable 
source of information on all kinds of 
subjects. 

Other reference books may be dis- 
cussed if time permits. 


Sample set of questions 


1. Who is the publisher of Jane’s 
Island by Marjorie Allee? 

2. What is call number for Clara 
Barton’s Story of My Childhood? 

3. What is Buffalo Bill’s_ real 
name? 

4. How many books are in the li- 
brary on chemistry? 

5. How many pages does The En- 
chanted Road by Edith Howes con- 
tain? 

6. How many plays are there in 
the book The Magic Seashell by John 
Farrar? 
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7. Can you find Lochinvar in a col- 
lection of ballads? 


8. Give the names of the authors 
of two books on New Zealand. 


9. Find the title of a book illus- 
trated by Willy Pogany. 

10. What is the call number for a 
book about cork ships? 


11. How many books are in the 
library about Booker T. Washington? 


The Peoria Public Library has lost 
two valuable art books, loaned to a 
man giving the name of F. W. Harden. 
He also left Peoria owing debts which 
a man who befriended him has to pay. 

The man is an artist, and will prob- 
ably call on other libraries for art 
books, especially on portrait work. He 
is almost entirely deaf, about six feet 
tall and inclined to be thin. 

If the man attempts to borrow books 
from any other library in the state, the 
— Library would like to be noti- 

ed. 


PERSONALS 


Frank V. Dilatush, president of the 
Board of Trustees, Allerton Public Li- 
brary died at his home in Monticello 
April 27. Mr. Dilatush has been a 
member of the Board of Trustees con- 


tinuously since its organization. For 
many years he served as secretary. 

Dr. Lucius W. Elder, librarian of 
the Henry M. Seymour Library of 
Knox College, Galesburg, sailed on 
the S. S. Majestic from New York 
February 19. He will spend six 
months studying in France and Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Laura B. Evans, a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Taylor- 
ville Public Library died in that city 
after an illness of several months. She 
was chairman of the library committee 
of the Woman’s club which started 
the Public Library. Mrs. Evans 
served as president of the Board of 
Trustees for many years, and was in- 
strumental in obtaining a Carnegie gift 


of $20,000 for the library. Since 1902 
she had also served as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Univers- 
ity of Illinois. 

Margaret Hager of Terre Haute has 
succeeded Mrs. Sarah Leitch as librar- 
ian of the Charleston library. Miss 
Hager is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois library school and was 
formerly an assistant in the Warsaw, 
Indiana, library. 


Robert Somerville, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Riverside 
Library, died February 11 after a brief 
illness. He had been untiring in his 
efforts to obtain a library building for 
Riverside and much of the credit for 
the new building was due to his effort. 


Blanche Williams tendered her 
resignation as librarian of the DeKalb 
Public Library March 1. She is now 
head of the Reference Department of 
Flint, Michigan, Public Library. 
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Abingdon. More than fifty per 
cent of the population is now regis- 
tered as borrowers at the John Mosser 
Public Library. 289 patrons were ad- 
ded during the year. A total circula- 
tion of 37,672 was reported for 1931- 
1932, an increase of thirty per cent 
over last year. 

Argo. Responding to the need of 
the library for additional funds, local 
organizations have made annual pled- 
ges totaling $305. Pledges are effect- 
ive for three years. The Lions Club 
is in charge of the campaign to obtain 
the amount needed. 


Barry. The sum of $200 has 
been set aside by the City Council for 
the purpose of repairing the library 
building. 

Belleville. A circulation of 7 
books per capita was attained by the 
public library the past year. A total 
circulation of 196,043, an increase of 
16,511 over last year was reported. 
The cost of circulation per book was 
nine cents, and sixty-five cents per 
capita was spent. 


Berwyn. The library has spon- 
sored the organization of a book dis- 
cussion club, meeting twice a month. 
The April 8 meeting was devoted prin- 
cipally to books on Russia. Following 
the program, the meetings are thrown 
open for general discussion. The plan- 
ning of programs is in charge of Mar- 
garet Ely, the librarian. 

Bloomington. Oil paintings by 
contemporary American artists were 
exhibited in the Russell gallery of the 
library during February. The exhibi- 
tion was secured through the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and were chiefly from New 
York galleries. 


Cairo. A library program was 
given at the February 16 meeting of 
the Rotary Club, with Effie Lansden 
and Elizabeth Hilboldt of the library 
staff as principal speakers. Several 
patrons also spoke on the value of the 
library and the service it had rendered 
them. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Champaign. Thirty-one students 
of the University of Illinois library 
school made a three day inspection trip 
to the Springfield, Jacksonville and 
Bloomington libraries. 


Cicero. An average of nearly a 
thousand books a day was circulated 
by the library in 1931. The peak was 
1940 on October 13. The total issue, 
an increase of twenty per cent over 
1930, was 299,731. The circulation per 
borrower was 30, and 4.5 per capita. 

925 Bohemian books, all gifts, were 
added to the collection ; a circulation of 
10,628 books from this group, was 
noted for the year. 


37 new periodicals have been added 
to the magazine list, making a total of 
158 now available to the patrons. 


Decatur. A series of book talks 
was inaugurated February 17 by the 
library with a discussion by Professor 
Myles Robinson of Millikin Univers- 
ity on Books for Thinking America. 
An open forum on economic problems 
followed the talk. Other speakers in 
the series have been: J. K. Stafford, 
who spoke on the Physical Sciences; 
Dr. Quincy G. Burris of Millikin, who 
told Where our English Language 
Came From; and S. A. Tucker, of the 
Decatur Herald, whose subject was 
Poetry as the Shorthand of Literature. 


Due to reduced financial support the 
library has been forced to close its 
deposit stations at Oakland, Cantrall 
and the County Hospital. 


DuPage County. Representatives 
from the various public libraries in Du- 
Page County met in Wheaton March 
28. Officers of the newly organized 
DuPage Library Association were 
elected as follows: President, Royal T. 
Morgan, Wheaton; Vice presidents, 
W. M. Fairbanks, Glen Ellyn; A. L. 
Madsen, Itasca; R. N. Givler, Naper- 
ville; Mrs. Paul G. Burt, Hinsdale; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. R. Rotchford, 
Wheaton. 

The object of the Association is to 
extend library service to those dis- 
tricts in the county without library 
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Particular stress will be 
placed on work with the rural schools. 


service. 


Evanston. The American scene, 
various phases of American life, as de- 
picted in books, is the subject of the 
March-April book display. The group- 
ings include: The adventurous spirit 
—“books dealing with the venturing 
forth of Americans on sea and land”; 
Manners and customs; Making a 
living; Public opinion; Literature in 
America; The arts in America; and 
History. Each sectional exhibit is in 
charge of special members of the li- 
brary staff. 


A most useful collection of modern 
poetry and drama was presented to the 
library by Mrs. Aimee Sturm. This 
gift of more than two hundred vol- 
umes was displayed for a week before 
being placed in their proper classifica- 
tions. 


A sixteen per cent cut in the library 
budget was voted by the trustees, les- 
sening the tax load of Evanston real 
estate holders. In making the cut, the 
directors pointed out that the real 
need was a revision of the taxing sys- 
tem, and the inclusion of personal 
property for taxation. 


Freeport. Hospital service has 
been most popular, a total of 23,935 
books and magazines being circulated 
to patients last year. The branch cir- 
culation has also shown a _ steady 
growth both in books circulated and in 
new borrowers registered. 


The yearly circulation for the sys- 
tem totaled 237,296 books, with a 
registration of 8,964 borrowers, forty 
per cent of the population. An in- 
creased use of the reference and read- 
ing rooms was also noted in both the 
adult and juvenile departments. 


Glenview. A reception was held 
March 9, marking the close of the first 
year’s work of the public library. Ex- 
hibits of local heirlooms, foreign 
curiosities, and paintings by local art- 
ists were gathered for display. 

Statistics for the year showed a cir- 
culation of 12,443 volumes. The num- 
ber of books issued in February, 1320, 
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was greater than that in any other 
month. 


The Glenview library contracts with 
the Evanston library for book service, 
and is thus able to offer unusual read- 
ing facilities to its patrons. 

Hinsdale. Three book memorials, 
honoring former Hinsdale citizens, 
have been presented to the library. 
Special book plates are placed in all 
memorial volumes. 


Forty-two patrons have become 
members of the Book-a-year club, each 
member donating a book to the library. 
Money gifts have been received from 
several individuals and also from the 
Woman’s Club, the Music Club, the 
Garden Club and the Children’s Li- 
brary Book Fund. 


Jacksonville. A puppet show was 
given March 19 by the Junior High 
Book-of-the-Month Club, under the di- 
rection of Dorothy Hiatt, children’s li- 
brarian, as part of the special program 
featured at the Children’s exhibit by 
the American Association of Univers- 
ity Women. A special exhibit of chil- 
dren’s books was loaned by the library. 


The annual report of the library re- 
vealed a juvenile circulation of thirty- 
five per cent of the total 132,466 books 
issued. The circulation per capita was 
7.4 books with an expenditure of 
eighty seven cents per capita. The 
cost was approximately eleven cents 
for each book circulated. 


With a registration of 9,537 borrow- 
ers, fifty-three per cent of the city 
population, the circulation per borrow- 
er was 13. 


Book acquisitions totaled 2,084 at a 
per capita expenditure of sixteen cents. 


The library has been made a dep- 
pository for the International Mind 
Alcove books presented by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


Kankakee. The library circulat- 
ed an average of 427 books a day, and 
a total of 146,157 books for the year. 
20,671 more books were issued than in 
the preceding year. 
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2,114 books were added to the 
shelves, making a total of 27,072 vol- 
umes in the library. 

Kewanee. Sociology, travel and 
literature were the classes most fre- 
quently read during the past year. 
Non-fiction issued totaled 52,170. The 
circulation for the year was 136,529, 
an average of 8 books per resident, 
at a cost of seventy-nine cents per 
capita. 

Fifty-two per cent of the population 
are registered as readers. 

Extension work is increasing; dur- 
ing the past year 19,600 books were 
circulated at the city schools, and 1,466 
from the rural schools. 

LaFayette. An average per cap- 
ita circulation of 22.5, and a total cir- 
culation of 5,719 volumes was reached 
by the Ira C. Reed Library in the past 
year. The smallest village served by 
a library, more than eighty per cent 
of the population are registered bor- 
rowers. 

LaSalle. A fifteen minute radio 
program is broadcast by Bessie Davis, 
librarian of the public library, each 
week over the local station. Since 
the first of the year the librarian has 
devoted the major part of the program 
to book reviews. Requests for the 
books mentioned and comments made 
by those who have listened in, have in- 
dicated the interest aroused by the 
programs, and their advertising value 
to the library. 

Lawrenceville. Interest in non- 
fiction has increased during the past 
year, the circulation of classed books 
being thirty-eight per cent of the total. 
The issue for the year was 75,269. 

The number of borrowers register- 
ed is 3,788, of which 405 are rural. 

Lockport. The library is now 
occupying its new quarters in the Cor- 
neau building which was recently pur- 
chased by the board. The building 
was completely remodeled. Formal 
opening of the building will take place 
the early part of May. 

Monmouth. The Library and its 
Use was the topic of discussion at the 
annual meeting of the Warran County 
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Library Association. Particular stress 
was placed on the reading of rural 
children. A general discussion was 
held as the possibility of giving adult 
lectures in other communities in the 
county as is now being done at the 
main library. These lectures are 
given twice a month on subjects of 
popular interest. 

Moline. A comparative survey of 
the ten year period from 1922 to 1932 
revealed an increase of one hundred 
and two per cent in the annual circu- 
lation of the library ; in 1922, it totaled 
135,490; in 1932, 274,131. The cir- 
culation per capita increased ninety- 
three per cent, from 4.4 to 8.5 books. 
The gain in borrowers registered was 
sixty-nine per cent, although the in- 
crease in the city’s population was only 
four per cent. 

The book stock has grown from 30,- 
994 books to 43,288, a gain of thirty- 
nine per cent. Expenditures for books 
has increased seventy-seven per cent. 

The per capita expenditure for all 
expenses was 72 cents, a total of $23,- 
319.61. 

Naperville. special George 
Washington Bicentennial exhibition 
has been arranged at the library. Most 
of the articles have been presented to 
the historical collection of the library 
by local residents. 

Oak Park. Shrinkage of income 
has forced the closing of the Avenue 
Branch, effective April 28. Last year 
the circulation from this branch alone 
totaled 67,021. The South Branch 
will be continued. 

Money and book gifts have been re- 
ceived ; one person has donated $10 a 
month for the purchase of new fiction, 
since the library was forced to curtail 
its book expenditures. 

Oregon. An exhibition of early 
American relics is being held at the 
library in connection with the nation 
wide observance in honor of George 
Washington. Some of the articles 
may form a nucleus for a permanent 
historical collection. 

Orion. Contracts have been let 
for the construction of a new building 
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for the Western Township Library. 
It will be a one story brick structure 
with stone trim and slate roof. Wil- 
liam H. Schulzke of Moline is the 
architect, and George Rathbun, the 
contractor. 


The estimated cost of the building 
is $14,000, $5,000 of this amount hav- 
ing been given by the late Mrs. Emily 
Hanna for that purpose. 


Palatine. A special program was 
given at the library for the Woman’s 
Club April 5. Four tables held at- 
tractive displays of books. Colorful 
posters and flowers made the library 
most attractive. The librarian used 
books and readings as the theme of 
her discussion. Fifteen little children 
danced and sang folk songs just pre- 
ceding her talk. 

The club is planning to give a bene- 
fit for the library in the near future. 

Pekin. Hand blocked color prints 
by American artists were exhibited 
during April at the public library. The 
exhibit is in charge of the Literature 
Section, Pekin Woman’s Club. 

Peoria. 7%76,430 volumes were 
circulated for home use by the library 
in 1931, an increase of 103,004 books 
over the preceding year. The self- 
charging system installed in Septem- 
ber, has proven a great help in taking 
care of the unusual increase. Both 
branches have shown more than a 
forty per cent gain in the past two 
years. More use has been made of 
the extension service given to the hos- 
pitals and sanatorium. 

Special art exhibits have been held 
throughout the year. During March 
the works of Hadly Waycott, a Peoria 
artist, were displayed in the art gal- 
lery. 

Prophetstown. With an increase 
of seventy per cent over 1930, the cir- 
culation of the Henry C. Adams Me- 
morial Library reached a total of 
16,147 for 1931. There are 643 bor- 
rowers registered, forty-seven per cent 
of the population. 

450 volumes were added to the book 
stock, making a total of 2,352 books in 
the library. A third of the income, 
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$539.32 was expended for books. The 
per capita expenditure was $1.04. 


Riverside. The first meeting of 
the Friends of the Library was held 
April 22, and a permanent organiza- 
tion effected. The purpose will be to 
help the library in any way possible, 
and to make it of greater benefit to 
the city. 

The first annual exhibit of the Su- 
burban Stamp Collector’s Club was 
held at the public library in February. 
More than seven thousand people 
viewed the collections. Prizes were 
awarded to exhibitors in each of the 
seventeen groups. 

St. Charles. A series of talks on 
books has been given by Mrs. Gladys 
C. Norton of the Open Book Shop, 
Elgin, on alternate Thursday evenings 
for a period of ten weeks. The series 
was sponsored by the library, and in- 
cluded discussion of recent novels and 
non-fiction. 

The last annual report presented 
comparative figures for 1930 and 
1932. With a total circulation for 
1931-1932 of 47,324 the gain over 
1930-1931 was thirty-five per cent. 
The registration of borrowers in- 
creased forty per cent. In the two 
years 845 volumes were purchased, 
making a total now in the library of 
10,151. 

Sandwich. All children in the 
fourth and fifth grades are receiving 
instruction at the library in the use of 
books and the library. The librarian 
has prepared a short course for formal 
instruction, and written problems pre- 
pared by the students. 


Sterling. The largest increase in 
circulation in its history was attained 
by the library this past year, with an 
issue of 89,682, an increase of thirty- 
three per cent. The average daily 
circulation was 293, compared with 
219 for last year. 1817 books were 
added during the year. 


Western Springs. 


A gift of $40 
from the Western Springs Commercial 


Association has been used to purchase 
the World Book, Who’s Who, and 
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other needed reference books. The 
Junior Auxiliary, Woman’s Club, and 
numerous individuals have donated 
books and magazines. The Woman’s 
Club also gave the librarian’s desk for 
the new library. Shrubs and flowers 
have been planted by the Garden Club, 
who have charge of landscaping the 
library grounds. 

Wheaton. The work of remodel- 
ing the second floor of the Adams Me- 
morial Library for the use of the Chil- 
dren’s Department has been completed. 
Otto E. Hake, Chicago painter, has 


begun work on the mural, which is to 
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be the central motif of the east wall. 
The mural depicts the home life of the 
Pueblo Indians. This painting, as 
well as the needed alterations in the 
room, is the gift of Mrs. Katherine 
Wells. 

Wilmette. A Boy Scout Section 
has been added to the Children’s De- 
partment. In this corner are to be 
found books of special interest—fic- 
tion, travel, useful arts, camping and 
out-door books, and the Merit Badge 
pamphlets. Other books will be placed 
on these shelves when added to the 
juvenile collection. 
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